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limited ; the yield of sugar from the cane is already low and will
be still lower if cultivation is extended on to less favourable
lands ; and sooner or later it will be necessary to use fertilizers
brought from a distance in order to maintain the fertility of the
areas that have long been cultivated under this somewhat exhaust-
ing crop.

The wine-producing industry, like that of sugar-cultivation, has
been established on irrigated tracts at the foot of the Andes which
in the early days were important cattle-fattening centres. Un-
like the sugar-cane, however, the grape-vine finds its most con-
genial conditions south of the zone of combined summer heat and
rains. Roughly speaking, therefore, the northern limit of vine-
cultivation lies along the line marking off the southern limit of
maize-cultivation. Three centres, namely Mendoza, S. Juan, and
S. Rafael, all situated on cones of dejection, are of outstanding
importance in the production of wine in Argentina. All of them
are at points where rivers (the Mendoza, the S. Juan, and the
Diamante) emerge from the mountains to begin their short courses
eastward across the plains in which they soon lose themselves.
Mendoza not only produces far more wine than either of the others,
but has recently developed a fruit-growing industry in table
grapes, peaches and other specialized directions, both for the
Buenos Aires market and for export (in the northern winter) to
North America.

There has been a steady increase for many years past in the
output of wine from these western alluvial fans, due partly to their
suitability to the grape-vine, though they are unable to produce
choice wines, and partly, perhaps in the main, to the rapidly
expanding and highly protected domestic market. At all events
Mendoza has escaped the crises and the marked fluctuations in
yield that have been the lot of Tucuman, and seems likely to make
further marked progress both as a wine- and as a fruit-producing
district in the near future.

These wine-producing districts of Western Argentina are
exceptional among those of the world at large, in that they are
situated in a region which is not Mediterranean in climate but
which, on the contrary, gets its small rainfall almost entirely in
the summer months. The moisture required by the vines and the
fruit trees is obtained by means of irrigation which accordingly
assumes a place of outstanding importance in the economic life
of the settlements ; and the supply of water is subject to careful
regulation both by long-established customary rules and by
Government authority. The wine industry is highly organized,
especially at Mendoza, where there is a fairly clear distinction
between the growers of the grapes and the " bodegueros " who